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Again, our author wrongly assumes a force and specificness in 
"inherited psychic nature" (congenital heredity) s'uch that a fair trial 
of it would be to rear a Japanese infant in an American home and expect 
it to show Japanese peculiarities of grammar, salutation, and art. On 
the contrary, heredity is fairly conceived only as a subtle tendency, not 
impelling, but only inclining such an infant to choose Japanese rather 
than American ways in case he spent, say, alternate days in a family of 
each nationality. 

Finally, the reviewer cannot better commend the book for attention 
than by expressing his purpose to reread it throughout, weighing each 
case for the testimony it may give on the ever vital problem of human 
progress. 

Edmund Buckley. 

The University of Chicago. 



The Relations between Freedom and Responsibility in the Evolu- 
tion of Democratic Government. By Arthur Twining Had- 
ley, President of Yale University. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Pp. 175. $1. 

Every serious reader will agree that the merits of this book entitle 
President Hadley to the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. It is mental 
and moral tonic from first page to last. It packs into narrow space 
more thought than is usually found in works of much greater bulk, 
even if they are addressed to specialists. It is so condensed that it 
might almost be described as a series of theorems which, if devel- 
oped, would constitute a system of social philosophy. It seems impos- 
sible that many hearers, even in New Haven, could have grasped the 
force of the reasoning from oral delivery. Read deliberately, it is 
both luminous and stimulating in a rare degree. The book deserves 
to be used as a compendium of texts to be expanded and illustrated 
by educated middlemen who can enlighten public opinion. It is radi- 
calism of the sort that goes deep enough always to rest on conservative 
foundations. It handles vital social problems without a trace of par- 
tisanship, yet with the force of an indictment to which partisans of all 
shades must plead. It sounds a clear call for arbitration of public 
issues before tribunals of higher rank than those to which petty personal 
interests appeal. There is not a querulous note in the whole discus- 
sion. It calls a spade a spade, but it always sees use for that rough 
tool as well as for the electric lamp or the sugar tongs. It is construc- 
tive criticism of the best type. In a thoroughly sane and heartening 
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tone it urges the most timely appeal : "Let us not assume that the best 
has been discovered. Let us take thought!" 

As stated in the preface, the object of the book is to show, in the 
first place, that " the attempt to assume the privileges of freedom and 
disclaim its responsibilities is fatal to the nation which tolerates it ; 
and theories of law or schemes of social reform which ignore this 
ethical basis of democracy are likely to prove suicidal ; " then, in the 
second place, " to show what this ethical basis of democracy is, how it 
has arisen, and what happens if we try to ignore it." 

The only occasions which I have found for dissent from the author's 
views are probably not expressions of his real position, but implica- 
tions which the extremely compact treatment could not avoid. For 
instance, on the proposition that the spirit of a government is more 
essential than its form, he says (p. 2): "Without such unselfish purpose 
and adherence to tradition, monarchy degenerates into tyranny, aristoc- 
racy into oligarchy, democracy into populism." The last antithesis 
seems to me to imply disregard of the deep meaning underneath 
populism, in spite of its pathetic manifestations. 

Again, in discussing the concept "freedom" he says (p. 70): 
"These facts go far to explain the general teaching and general accept- 
ance of the theory of the freedom of the will. From the standpoint 
of modern science, this theory is little short of an absurdity. From 
the standpoint of modern morals, it is little short of a necessity." I 
cannot help thinking that the paradox would have been spoiled if Dr. 
Hadley had explained the precise content of the theory which he had 
in mind as an "absurdity," and the quite different content to which 
he must have had reference in calling it a "necessity." The final 
paragraph (p. 72) of this notable chapter calls for elaboration. The 
proposition that the freedom of the will is a "legal conception" is too 
absolute to go unchallenged, even though one follows the author's 
argument in general. 

The impression which I received from first reading on p. 79, that 
the "irruption of the barbarians into Europe brought with it, under the 
feudal system, a nearly complete return to the old theory of status, 
etc.," was that the feudal system had been dated back half a thousand 
years or more. Of course, the author was speaking in terms of forces 
rather than of chronologies. In the same connection I feel like protest- 
ing against the scant allowance made for the element of contract in the 
feudal system. There is something more to be said both of the 
quantity and of the quality of contract between lord and vassal. The 
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Teuton acquired from the Roman neither the reality nor the spirit of 
contract, but rather modifications of its form content and sanctions. 

It would seem to me to have expressed more adequately the scope of 
the argument, if the word "society" had been used in the title instead 
of "government." Such details, however, are not of consequence 
enough to draw attention away from the substantial philosophy of the 
book. An army of Yale men ought to crusade with it in the immedi- 
ate future, and it is to be hoped that the majority of American college 
graduates are fit to receive and transmit this standard of thought. 

A. W. S. 



The Administration of Iowa: A Study in Centralization. By 
Harold Martin Bowman. 224 pp. Columbia University 
Series in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. XVIII, 
4. 1903. 
The Administration of Iowa is the latest number in the series of 
studies in the administrative history and present-day organization of 
American commonwealths now being worked out under the supervision 
of Professor Goodnow. Massachusetts, New York-, Indiana, and Ohio 
have already been covered, and with Iowa the fifth state is added to 
the list. These studies, uniformly well executed, constitute an invalu- 
able addition to the literature of American government, and are indis- 
pensable to any student in the neglected field of state government. 

The volume by Dr. Bowman is fully up to the standard of the pre- 
ceding works, and indeed in grasp of the essential points and clearness 
of exposition superior to some of them. Administrative tendencies in 
education, charities and corrections, public health and safety, and in 
finance are the groups of subjects discussed by the author. The steady 
movement toward centralization in administration is the theme of the 
work, as in fact of the entire series, although this tendency is far less 
strongly marked in Iowa than in Massachusetts and New York, for 
example. The most conspicuous example of centralization in Iowa is, 
as the author shows, the organ known as the "state board of control," 
which governs the charitable and correctional institutions of the entire 
state, and has incidental jurisdiction over the educational institutions. 
Other illustrations are found in the appellate jurisdiction of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, and in the supervision of the 
inspection of milk in cities over 10,000 in population by the appointees 
of the state dairy commissioner. An interesting case of administrative 



